STUDIES   IN   PROSE
of the revival of literature no man could,
without great and painful labor, acquire an
accurate and elegant knowledge of the ancient
languages. And, unfortunately, those gram-
matical and philological studies, without
which it was impossible to understand the
great works of Athenian and Roman genius,
have a tendency to contract the views and
deaden the sensibility of those who follow
them with extreme assiduity. A powerful
mind, which has been long employed in such
studies, may be compared to the gigantic
spirit in the Arabian tale, who was persuaded
to contract himself to small dimensions in
order to enter within the enchanted vessel,
and, when his prison had been closed upon
him, found himself unable to escape from the
narrow boundaries to the measure of which
he had reduced his stature. "When the means
have long been the objects of application they
are naturally substituted for the end. It was
said by Eugene of Savoy, that the greatest
generals have commonly been those who have
been at once raised to command, and intro-
duced to the great operations of war, without
being employed in the petty calculations and
maneuvers which employ the time of an in-
ferior officer. In literature the principle is
equally sound. The great tactics of criticism
will, in general, be best understood by those
who have not had much practise in drilling
syllables and particles.